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is wont to appreciate. He learned through these
channels, and by means of the judicious information
from London supplied to him regularly by the In-
spector-General of Customs, that the British Minister's
threats of coercion would never lead to the firing of
a gun or the landing of a man in anger ; in fact, that
the British Government was heartily sick of the
whole business and would be glad to welcome its
conclusion by any plausible face-saving arrangement.
Li Hung-chang, on his side, once he had secured com-
plete immunity for the Yunnan Viceroy in the Margary
case, was quite willing to agree to the usual payment
of blood-money for the life of a British official; but
he balanced this graceful concession by obtaining
conditions by which China might expect a consider-
able addition to the duties on Indian opium and new
revenues from lekin x on foreign imports.

The success of Li Hung-chang's diplomacy, from
the Chinese point of view, was sufficiently demon-
strated by the hostile reception accorded to the
Chefoo Convention by the Chambers of Commerce
at Shanghai and Hongkong. " Far better," said the
representative of the Shanghai merchants, " to revert
to the clear and simple provisions of the' Treaty of
Tientsin. New elements of obscurity have now been
introduced, and if twenty years have been spent
wrangling over the comparatively simple wording
of this Treaty, it is to be feared that no person now
living will see the end of the controversies which will
rage over the indefinite arrangements set forth in
the Chefoo Convention," Thus, as a result of the

1 An internal tax levied on trade in transit, determined in its scope and
incidence by the rapacities and opportunities of local authorities. The
British Government has attempted on more than one occasion to abolish or
limit by treaty this form of taxation, but without results.